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MOTIVES OF EDUCATION. 


(Home-Talk by J. H. N.J 

S the world is, the two principal motives 
which impel men to study, are the love 
of gain and the love of fame. Most students, 
I judge, are at work under one or the other of 
these incitements. The rank-and-file of pro- 
fessional men pursue their respective callings 
as lawyers, doctors, and writers, for. the sake 
of making money. The more distinguished 
men of science, the investigators, discoverers 
and authors, while obtaining a support from 
their labors, work, probably, under the stim- 
ulus of ambition rather than the love of money. 
To attain the honor of naming a new-found 
planet, or fish, or plant, or membrane in the 
human body, is the prize for which they strive. 
In the one case, education is followed asa 
means of living; in the other, it is made the 
stepping-stone to personal distinction; and in 
both, the motive, from the Community point 

of view, is a false one. 

Now that we are entering the field of edu- 
cation, and sending our young people to the 
schools with the promise of all that science 
can teach them, it isimportant that we should 
rightly choose our motives. Our young stu- 





dents may be supposed to be discharged from 
the lower of the motives above alluded to— 
the love of money. The Community guaran- 
tees their support. But the other motive, 
the love of personal distinction, is a more 
subtle one, and needs to be especially guarded 
against. Unless we take great pains to pre- 
vent it, a tendency will rise among us to seek 
learning from the same motive of ambition 
that works in the world. 

It should be our hope that God will cast 
down all attempts among us to build up on 
learning or any other basis, the vanity of per- 
sonal reputation. Our gains in science and 
knowledge, as well as in money, are to be 
Community gains. We are to build up a Com- 
munity reputation, or rather the reputation of 
Christ and his kingdom. God requires us 
honestly to put our gains into his treasury, 
and not undertake to build up with them in- 
dividual interests. That is the first lesson for 
all scholars among us to learn. I feel respon- 
sibility laid on me to see to it, that while we 
advance in education with a determination to 
take possession of all science, it shall be done 
with the right motive. We must learn to 
study for the same reason that Christ studied, 
viz., love of the truth, and not for personal 
aggrandizement. In becoming learned, we 
must not cease to be meek and lowly. 

I am satisfied that our success in scholar- 
ship and true thought, will be in proportion to 
the faithfulness with which we keep clear of 
the low and foolish motives which govern edu- 
cational ambition in the world. There is no 
danger of excess of ambition for the glory of 
God and the sincere pursuit of truth; but 
study and reading for the sake of winning the 
reputation of learning and achieving personal 
distinction, is unsafe ; it is the high-road to in- 
sanity. 

For our general scheme of happiness we 
should have a plan that will answer for every- 
body. But everybody can not be great and 
conspicuous. The idea is palpable nonsense. 
And one who is conspicuous is by no means 
made happy by his prominence. Christ did 
not find his happiness in that way. He did 
not care anything about personal distinction, 
and that made it safe for him to be conspicu- 
ous. When his disciples had done mighty 
miracles in their travels, and came back 
boasting of them, he checked them, and said, 
“In this rejoice not, but rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.” The 
great substantial good that men will rejoice in 
eternally is a good that is common to all, and 
not something peculiar to certain individuals, 





A person deals superficially with life who 
makes a great account of anything which 
gives him individual peculiarity and distine- 
tion; and so far as it tempts him to feel sep- 
arate from the great mass of saved humanity, 
it tempts him to destruction. Our salvation 
and happiness and all the infinite blessings of 
God are common property, as good for one 
as another—for the lowest as the highest. 
Pers»nal distinction of any kind is a wholly 
secondary matter and should be kept in a low 
place. Our literary pursuits in connection 
with the press and the schools, will bring us 
constantly in contact with the vice that the 
world is full of—love of personal distinction. 
We shall need to watch and pray and set our 
faces as a flint against it. We must keep it 
from getting among us as we would the chol- 
era. I believe we can handle all the tools 
the world handles, and master all its sciences, 
and yet keep clear of this vice. We can do 
for the love of God and the truth more than 
others can do for the love of money and per- 
sonal distinction. 


WORSHIP. 


HAT is it? Is it prayer, vocal or silent ? 

Is it a church service? Is it an assem- 
bled congregation? Is it singing and praise? 
Is it penance and self-torture? Is it solitude 
and contemplation? What is worship? The 
answer is important, for, in deciding its mean- 
ing we decide that which expresses ,the highest 
act of which we are capable, that which relates 
us to the infinite. 

Worship, then, as we would define it, is the 
incense, the fragrance arising continually from a 
happy soul. It is the heat of our enthusiasm for 
God; the vibration of his life in our hearts. 
By this we mean that something actual, like the 
perfume of a flower, or like the heat of a flame, 
or like the tone of an instrument, emanates from 
the activities of a good life, in a manner that is 
grateful and pleasing to God. This is a con- 
tinual process, is not dependent on seasons or 
ceremonies, but is the constant law of our being. 
“Not in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
but in spirit and in truth,” is the real act of 
worship. 

By this definition work is worship, or the im- 
mediate occasion of it. The work of enthusi- 
asm, the work of inspiration, which calls out all 
our soul-and-body energy in deeds of truth and 
love, sends up the noblest flame of incense to 
heaven. Exercise of the body, in harmony with 
true heart-purpose, is no drawback to worship, 
but is its helper. Sitting on seats in church 
is but half-worship at best. The mind may be 
devout; but where is the remainder of the man 
—the body, the passions, the susceptibilities ? 
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These ought all to join in the hosanna of happy 
adoration. The Shaker method of securing the 
co-operation of the body by dancing in their 
worship, has a glance at truth in it. But what- 
ever the ordinance may be, there is no worship 
without enthusiasm; and there will not be any 
sustained enthusiasm in a mode of worship from 
which the body is excluded. 

If enthusiasm is necessary to worship, then 
also its greatest accessory is union. One stick 
will hardly make a fire. Pile them on if you 
want the surging flames to ascend. The spirit 
of worship, whether in labor, in meetings or in 
private meditations, leads to social unity. If 
the co-operation of the body with the soul is 
necessary to complete the worship of the indi- 
vidual, the joining of two souls and bodies again 
doubles its power. Man is a dual being, is not 


complete of himself. Hence ‘sexual fellowship 
is simply the rounded and integral ordinance by 
which the heart can best express its highest de- 
votion and worship to God. The unity of all 
men and women in work, in play, in joy and 
love, must be the final chorus that will blend 
the worship of earth and heaven. 


a. 


CORRELATION. 

FRAGMENTS OF A CONVERSATION AT W. C. 

@.—I wish to get an accurate idea of the 
meaning of the word correlation, that is so 
much used now by scientific men. It will help 
us [ think in spiritual things to get a clear idea 
of correlation. Heat, light, electricity and 
magnetism are said to be correlated. The fruit 
of acherry-tree is said to be correlated to the 
tree,and Darwin speaks of a certain color in 
animals being correlated with immunity from 
poison. 


C.—The definition of the old usage of 
the word was, having certain reciprocal 
relations; but a new meaning has been put 
on this word by Grove. He means that the 
forms of force are mutually convertible. 


G@.—How can the word correlation be ap- 
plied to spiritual things? What is correlated 
with faith? Christ said “These signs shall follow 
them that believe: in my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” We can not trace the cause of 
connection between faith and ability to drink 
deadly poison, any more than we can trace the 
cause that makes light change intoheat. Scien- 
tific men do not pretend to give the cause, 
they only state the fact. There is another 
aspect of this subject: Good and evil are 
not correlated; a bad tree can not produce 
good fruit, nor a good tree bad fruit. Christ 
said that whoever believed on him should 
never thirst, but should have a well of water 
ever springing up in him. He treated the sub- 
ject as the scientific men do; he stated the 
consequences of faith without trying to explain 
the connection between faith and the results. 
There was an instance of correlation on the 
day of Pentecost. For a few days those 
who had received the out-pouring of the Spirit 
spoke with tongues; then the tongues seemed to 
disappear, and communism appeared. Galton, 
in his book on hereditary genius, intimates that 





piety is correlated with bad health ; and seems 
to think that you cannot have piety and good 
heaith. I don’t believe that. I believe that 
the resurrection is correlated with faith. Those 
who believe in Christ shall have everlasting life, 
and that only is true health. I don’t call merely 
robust physical health, the true health ; it is not 
the resurrection article. 


W.—lIn the case of revivals there is, after the 
first enthusiasm, a general stimulation of the 
mind, and the question arises whether there is a 
disappearance of religion. 

G.—All true revivals must leave a lasting 
impression on society for good. The revival 
on the day of Pentecost was not ephemeral ; it 
was just as mighty forty years after as it was at 
the time, and it is just as mighty now, as it was 
at the Second Coming. 

C.—Those forms of faith which are most 
conspicuous are not always the most valuable. 
The gift of tongues was not so valuable as the 
communism that followed. In the case of re- 
ligious conversion the force first manifests itself 
in emotion, and as that subsides the same force 
works in the character. 


W.—Were not all the miraculous phenomena 
in the Primitive church different manifestations 
of the same force? I think they were. 


@.—The resurrection is the culmination of 
this force. This theory is encouraging to us 
when we fall into temptation. If at such times 
our good experience seems to be lost, we need 
not think that faith has gone, for if God has 
given us any gift we retain it. 

H.—The scientists are working on this sub- 
ject of correlation, in connection with inanimate 
matter: and it may be that when correlation 
shall come to be studied in relation to living or- 
ganisms, it will be found that there are modifi- 
cations produced by intelligence. In the case 
of the locomotive the heat of the fire is conver- 
ted into motion, and the motion overcomes 
friction, but the engine has no power to convert 
the motion back into heat; that must be done 
by man, intelligently interfering. There may be 
a power to turn works back into faith, and have 
the fruits of faith converted back so that they 
will feed and increase faith. 

G.—If we take this view we know that when 
God gives us something it is permanent; that 
itis correlated with all other good things, and 
carries with it the promise of a thousand 
blessings. This view, too, steadies us. Persons 
may be in suffering and perplexity, but if they 
fall back on faith, they may know it works some- 
where though they don’t see it ; that it is just as 
powerful and fruitful as it ever was, 


SCENES IN WASHINGTON. 


[ We print the following letter, though not written for publi- 
cation, believing that it will find among our subscribers, some 
interested readers :] 


W. C., May 1, 1870. 

Dear H:—I had thought of writing an essay for 
the CrrcuLAR under the heading “ Things seen at 
Washington,” but abandoned the project on consid- 
ering how little of Washington I had seen, and how 
hurriedly I had seen even that little; and, instead, I 
will content myself with a simple statement to you, 
who have never visited the capital, of the results of 
a half-day’s observations. 


The Capitol building, the White House, the Treas- 


ury building, the Patent Office, the Smithsonian 
Institute, etc., all invite our attention. How many 





shall we glance at, and in what order? I was most 
desirous of visiting 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

This, you may already know, has been in existence 
somewhat over twenty years, and had its origin in 
the bequest of James Smithson, an Englishman of 
some scientific celebrity, who by his will, “ upon 
certain contingences, bequeathed the whole of his 
property to the United States of America, to found 
at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institute, an establishment for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” The amount ac- 
tually received by the U. 8. as the proceeds of this 
property, was $515,169. By accrued interest this 
amount has been increased to $655,000, after defray- 
ing expenses of building, etc., the interest of which 
fund is now only used for the benefit of the Institu- 
tion. Here isa good library, containing many rare 
and valuable scientific works. Here, we are told, the 
scientific results of various exploring expeditions are 
stored. Here, for several years, lectures on scientific 
subjects have been delivered. Here is an art gallery. 
Here is a museum of curiosities, native and foreign, 
and a zodlogical collection which is said to be the 
largest and best in America. I find the following 
succinct statement of some of the results actually 
achieved by the Institution: “The natural history, 
geography, climatology, geology, mineralogy, bot- 
any, and archeology of this continent have through 
its aid received a greater impulse, and more material 
has been collected for increasing and diffusing the 
knowledge of them among mankind, than through 
all other instrumentalities during the national exist- 
ence.” . 

The zodlogical department mainly engaged my 
attention. The plan of arrangement is that of plac- 
ing together as many representations as can be ob- 
tained of the same family. Thus, in this first group, 
protected by glass, are found a great variety of 
deer, from the big caribou or reindeer, to the small 
rat-like Virginia deer. Here is a case of snakes, 
which you will not care to have me even name. 
Next I noticed an entire shelf, perhaps fifteen feet 
by four feet, covered with snipes, probably one hun- 
dred specimens, of most varied size and form of beak. 
Next a similar shelf of avosets and stilts. Then come 
the rallide or rails; the sea-ducks; the shell- 
drakes ; the river-ducks; the pelicans, with enormous 
pouches suspended from their beaks; the phetons, 
or large red-tailed tropical birds; the garnets, red- 
legged, black legged and blue-faced ; the swans, pure 
white, grey, black, with white-feathered wing, and 
exceedingly long neck ; the flamingos, with long and 
slim legs, rather slender body, whitish feathers, red 
wings often tipped with black, and crooked beak; 
petrels; gulls; albatrosses; the terns; the jegars; 
penguins; more varieties of woodpeckers, tana- 
gers, warblers, thrushes, etc., grouped together than 
I supposed had ever existed. 

The same plan of grouping is extended to the 
squirrels, rats, armadillos, moles, porcupines, mar- 
tens, weasels, hares, monkeys, seals, etc., ete. 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe the peculiar- 
ities of the different varieties and species belonging 
to the same family and order: all having certain 
features in common, and yet often widely contrast- 
ing in size, form, color, etc. You would have been 
surprised, as I was, to notice the dissimilarities in 
species belonging to the commonest families of birds 
and quadrupeds. 

Upon the same floor with the birds is the collec- 
tion of bird’s-nests and bird’s-eggs. In it is a cast of 
an egg of the giant fossil bird of Madagascar, the 
Aepyornis, found in the bed of a river in Madagas- 
car in 1850. The longest diameter of the egg is 124 
inches; shorter diameter 8}; largest circumference 
33} inches; smaller circumference 29 inches ; thick- 
ness of shell 1-10 inch; capacity sixteen pints, or 
about that of one hundred and fifty common hen’s 
eggs. Thus saith the card attached. Prof. Verrill 
of New Haven informs me that the bones of the 
animai which laid this huge egg have been discov- 
ered within a few years, and that no doubt now re- 
mains about its having been a veritable bird. 

Upon the same floor, also, were many other objects 
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ot curiosity. I noticed a model Esquimaux man and 
woman in full arctic dress ; a model from a bust of 
Dr. Kane, dressed in the garments he wore when 
among the ice-bergs of the northern ocean. Speci- 
mens of Japanese cloths and ware ; a Japanese sad- 
dle, bridle and trappings, presented by the Tycoon 
of Japan to the President of the United States; a 
Japanese broom made of cocoa-nut, the fibres of 
which were very fine, etc. 

Ishould have been glad to have spent at least a 
day or two at this institution, but was pleased with 
even this introduction, and so passed on to 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


a building which no one greatly praises, and which 
is more often than otherwise pronounced entirely 
unsuitable for the residence of the Chief Magistrate 
of this great nation. It is built of free-stone, and is 
painted white. It is 170 ft. long, and 86 ft. broad. 
I was shown the East Room, the grand Reception- 
room, 80 ft. long, 40 ft. wide and 20 ft. high, richly 
furnished, and ornamented with pictures; and the 
green-room, red-room, and blue-room, so called be- 
cause the furniture and ceiling of these rooms is pre- 
vailingly green, red or blue. The surrounding 
grounds are beautiful ; and this leads me to mention, 
that some of the public buildings, which are devoted 
to the most dry and practical business, like the Treas- 
ury, have fine flower-gardens of limited size, or ex- 
tensive lawns, with all desirable ornamentation of 
flowers, shade-trees, fountains and statues. 
THE PATENT OFFICE 
should be visited by all who would gain an idea of 
the busy brains of busy Americans. Here I suppose 
are stored the models of all machines patented in 
the United States for scores and scores of years. 
The rooms occupied by these models alone are in 
the aggregate more than 1000 feet in length. The 
models are, of course, classified for convenience of 
examination. Thus here in a single place are per- 
haps a hundred models of churns, from the old “ up 
and down dash” to the convenient rocker; in 
another place are the evidences of the untold 
amount of ingenuity expended on water-wheels; 
still again is one surprised with the number of sew- 
ing-machines sought to be patented. Models of 
agricultural implements are very abundant, occupy- 
ing apparently more space than any other class of 
models, and including contrivances not only for 
mowing, reaping, raking, threshing, and those 
branches of agricultural labor most requiring me- 
chanical assistance, but also contrivances for lessen- 
ing such branches of farm industry as are not ordi- 
narily supposed to require such assistance. One is 
ready to inquire whether a good old-fashioned “ farm 
hand” will, a few years hence, find any employ- 
ment! I will not weary you with even an enumer- 
ation of what 1 saw. Think of the common and 
uncommon objects around you everywhere, clock, 
watch, printing-press, etc., etc., and then fancy 
models here stored by the score or by the hundred, 
systematically classified and arranged; and then 
think of the labor and thought these countless 
models represent ! 
THE CAPITOL. 

What of the capitol? In dimensions, in archi- 
tectural effect, in decoration, in the beauty of its 
grounds, in the panorama seen from its dome, I was 
agreeably disappointed. Look at the photograph I 
send you, and think of it as forty-five rods in length, 
nearly twenty rods in width, as three hundred feet 
high, composed of white sandstone and white mar- 
ble, with marble columns and marble steps, in part; 
with a cast-iron dome rising from the center of the 
building, surmounted by a bronze statue of liberty. 
I will not attempt a fuller description of what is so 
often described. Of the paintings with which the 
capitol is ornamented, that covering the center of 
the dome surmounting the rotunda, most arrested 
my attention. It is an allegorical picture. Washing- 
ton is seated in the center; the goddess of Liberty on 
the right; Victory and Fame on the left. The thir- 
teen female figures forming a semi-circle, each 
crowned with a star, are the old thirteen States. 


of war, agriculture, mechanics, commerce, marine, 
arts and sciences. It was painted by C. Brumidi, 
an Italian, and cost $40,000. 

Yours truly, W. A. 


THE INDIANS OF LABRADOR. 
Bees BRANTT, an Indign of the Iroquois 

nation and grandson of the famous John Brantt, 
has lately visited us to make arrangements for procur- 
ing traps, and to advise with Mr. Newhouse as to the 
disposal of a valuable lot of pelts and dressed skins. 
When only eleven years of age Mr. Brantt was selected 
as a promising lad, and with several others, was kept 
at school for five years at the expense of the British 
government, to fit him to act as an interpreter, and 
thereby facilitate traffic with the Indians. He ac- 
quired, with other things, a good knowledge of the 
English language, which he now speaks fluently. 
Since leaving the school he has spent most of his 
time in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
among the Indians and Esquimaux inhabiting the 
extensive and little-known regions of Labrador and 
the Rupert river land, thus becoming very familiar 
with much of the country, and with the habits of 
the people. We asked him some questions while he 
was visiting Mr. Newhouse, and give below the sub- 
stance of his replies. 

The expeditions of the Hudson’s Bay Co. for 
transporting stores to their trading posts in Labra- 
dor, start from Montreal by water, and arriving at 
Mingan, a small town opposite Anticosti Island, they 
leave a company to proceed inland and visit the sta- 
tions on Wahnakepow Lake, at the head of North 
West River, etc., while the steamer keeps on along 
the coast, touching at Reglit on Esquimaux Bay, at 
Kibbokok (Nain on the maps), and so on to Ungava 
Bay. The parties proceeding inland travel as much 
as possible by water in canoes, and bring out the 
furs to the seaport stations, where the steamer takes 
them up. In this way the Company keeps up a cir- 
culation through its territory. 

There are, besides the Esquimaux, several nations 
of Indians inhabiting these regions, the principal of 
whom are the Muscopeys, Pequots, and Mountain- 
eers, who take their furs to Wahnakepow; and the 
Quodic Indians who do their trading at Reglit. The 
Esquimaux are most numerous in the region from 
Kibbokok to Ungava Bay. Mr. Brantt corrects the 
custom we have of calling an Indian nation a tribe. 
He says that each nation, as for instance the Mus- 
copey, is divided into seven tribes, which take the 
names Snake, Deer, Wolf, Turtle, Bear, Beaver, and 
Otter. Each of these tribes has a first and second 
chief. 

The trapping parties begin to work their way north 
in the month of October. Previous to starting each 
man buys of the Company ninety pounds of flour, 
twenty pounds of maple sugar, and a supply of am- 
munition and tobacco. They usé no money, but 
pay for every thing with furs instead. Thus, the 
trapper pays nine marten skins for his ninety pounds 
of flour, and in the same way for every thing else. 
Starting inland they take to great canoes made of 
birch bark, cemented in the seams with juniper-gum, 
and capable of carrying one hundred barreis of flour, 
besides their other stores. Twenty men paddle on 
each side, with a bowsman and helmsman. They 
work their way along the rivers and lakes until they 
come to a “ portage,” when both freight and canoe 
have to be carried around the obstruction. Each 
man must then stand ready to carry ninety pounds 
of whatever may be alloted to him. Some of the 
portages are twenty miles long. 

Muscopey Lake is the grand objective point at 
which large numbers of the trappers assemble, 
sometimes many canoe loads gathering at once. 
They then divide up the trapping territory into what 
they call “ paths,” and form themselves into com- 
panies of from two hundred to six hundred for the 
winter. They never quarrel about the paths, but 
refer the distribution to an Indian prophet who de- 
cides the direction each company shall take. The 
lines of division are marked on the trees for a 
distance of five miles. Finally, when they are 





Surrounding the central group are representations 


“farewell” and is answered by-all the assembled 
company. Then all fire their rifles asa parting sa- 
lute, and shake hands, saying, “ Yahma Upsheas, 
Baschigonis.” (Good bye my friend.) Each answers, 
“Mah watch.” (The same to you.) Immediately 
upon this each party enters upon its path, and the 
six-months’ season is begun. The weather soon be- 
comes very cold. Snow falls nearly every day, and 
they are compelled to dig a road to their traps 
with shovels. Brantt says he hasseen the snow 
seventeen feet thick at Ungava Bay, and the ice four- 
teen feet. The trappers soon exhaust their little 
stock of flour and maple sugar, and are then com- 
pelled to live on meat alone, seldom getting more 
flour until the April or May following, and some- 
times being entirely destitute of both flour and sugar 
from Christmas until July. Their principal food 
during this time is the flesh of the Caribou, a large 
species of deer. 

Thus they spend the long and dreary winter, living 
in “ tilts,” or huts made of boughs, having, much of 
the time, only four or five hours of daylight, and the 
weather so cold that frost falls in the day time. Pre- 
vious to breaking up their winter quarters in March, 
each company provides two deer skins filled with fat, 
which is poured in warm and allowed to cool ; also a 
considerable quantity of dried deer’s meat. When 
the season is sufficiently advanced, they start on their 
return to the trading posts with their harvests of 
pelts. Arriving, they dispose of them to the Com- 
pany, and then have a season of comparative socia- 
bility and enjoyment. Many spend the short sum- 
mer in trout and seal fishing, at the head of North 
West River. Itis summer, although the weather 
continues so cold that not even a Ruta Baga can be 
successfully grown. 


In the spring, befure commencing to fish, they have 
the great Indian feast. All the bark wigwams are 
torn down, and the material is used to construct a 
long bark tent for the festivities. Now the dried 
deer’s meat and the deer skins of fat are in demand. 
The meat, after being pounded fine with stones, and 
fried in the fat, iseaten. Sacrifices are offered up to 
the Great Spirit, from whom they implore luck in 
fishing and hunting during the coming year. They 
also have dances, and sing Great Spirit songs. At 
our request Mr. Brantt sang, in a mellow, musical 
voice, one of these songs, commencing, “ Da quot 
stalic,” etc., which he translated nearly as follows: 

O, our Savior ! 
O, our Savior! 
There is bread 
Yet for us. 
Chorus :—O Heaven! Sweet Heaven! 
O, Heaven of the blest! 
How 1 long to be there, 
And his glory to share, 
And to lean on my Savior’s breast. 

This last savors somewhat of missionary labor, and 
is an improvement on the war songs they formerly 
sang. During this season of festivity, their hospi- 
tality knows no bounds. They address even passing 
Anglo-Saxons with, “ Mr. Begushegin, Os-tem.” (Mr. 
White Man, come, sit down.) 

At this season also, the mating and marriages 
take place. A young man may not marry a young 
woman without the consent of the chief. So when 
the dusky swain begins to feel the ebullitions of the 
tender passion, he must go to the chief and say, “I 
want to marry that young woman.” The chief will 
consider the matter, and usually delays until quite 
a number of such applications have accumulated. 
Then a day is appointed, and the people assemble 
to witness the ceremonies. A good level space is 
chosen, on which a distance of perhaps one hun- 
dred rods is measured off. The first suitor is 
placed at the beginning of the course, and the 
maiden he desires at about half that distance, or fifty 
rods. Then, at the word from the chief, both run. 
Ifthe young man catches the young woman before 
she reaches the end of the course, she is his, and ac- 
companies him to his wigwam; but if, on the con- 
trary, she reaches the goal first, he not only loses 
her, but can not marry any body else until the ensu- 





about to separate one man starts a cry which means 


ing year. “Lo, the poor Indian !” Under such circum- 
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stances even the flaccid youth of fashionable society 
would, we imagine, make a tolerable show of speed 
and bottom. We asked Mr. Brantt how the young 
women acted in case the propositions were agreeable 
to them; whether they were not liable to slack up a 
little in the race, and make a sure thing of it for the 
favored followers, and he admitted that it was so. 


The month of August is spent by the Esquimaux 
in whale fishing. The Company pays fifty cents per 
gallon for seal oil. Some years as many as nine 
hundred barrels are received at Reglit post alone. 
In the best of the season the Indians sometimes kill 
as many as one hundred seal ina single day. They 
also catch many salmon in nets, for which the Com- 
pany allows them £4 per tierce, always in trade. 

After the fishing in August, all the Indians begin 
to work their way north again, for another winter of 
trapping. Thus year follows year. 

Mr. Brantt says the “ old men” among the Canada 
Indians do not desire to become naturalized. At 
present they receive ten dollars annuity for each 
man, and are free from taxation, which they think 
more than counterbalances the loss of the voting 
privilege. He remarked with evident pride that 
the Oneidas had no men so smart as some of his 
nation; “for if they had,” said he, “ they would 
never have let you get their land.” 

F. W. 8. 
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WHAT COMMUNISM OFFERS. 


IBLE Communism enters the field, not as a 
competitor in the economies of life, nor for the 
honor of accumulating the greatest amount of 
wealth; but as a kingdom complete in itself, and 
designed to offer to man resources that will enable 
him to develop a true life, that includes all inter- 
ests for all worlds, and primarily, of course, for the 
redemption and culture of his spiritual nature. 
Bible Communism occupies a place not before 
filied by any organization whatever. So far as 
giving its attention to the religion of Christ and 
the Bible is concerned, it occupies the place of the 
old-fashioned protracted meetings of revival times, 
with the all-important difference of its being a 
self-supporting organization, thus securing what 
they only developed the need of—the means of 
perpetual measures and a continuous religious in- 
fluence. 


But Bible Communism offers much more to the 
soul hungering and thirsting after communion 
with Christ than was dreamed of by the partici- 
pants in the old revivals. Instead of having to 
resist a8 formerly, the influences of marriage, family 
and business interests, in their encroachments 
upon Christ’s interest, Communism abolishes at 
once all divided attractions, and retains only such 
relations as pass the judgment, and come in as 
subordinate helpers of the one interest of Christ’s 
cause. 


To those, then, who are inquiring in their own 
minds what are the advantages offered by a com- 
bined mode of life, on gospel principles, we answer, 
Bible Communism offers assistance in various ways, 
as arelief from taking care of individual property, 
in houses, lands, husbands, wives, children, etc. It 
offers them the benefit of free criticism, to be re- 
peated as often as their cases may require, either by 
the whole Community, or by a less number. It 
promises to render them encouragement and strength 
to find their way to the cross of Christ, through 
which alone they will find the spirit and heart of the 
Community. But this judgment process of criti- 
cism is more or less painful, causing often a mighty 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit, arousing 
the will into a state of strong resistance, and pro- 
ducing feelings that would make it appear to the sub- 
ject as though he had been invited to Communism 
only to be abused and tormented, after giving up his 
property and other valuables, not thinking that the 





most severe struggle comes at last in the giving up 
of one’s own life. 

Then again, Bible Communism offers much in the 
sphere of true heart fellowship—a source of happi- 
ness which comes only from a sincere abandonment 
of the entire being to Christ. To an honest heart, 
the consciousness of having found a heavenly organ- 
ization into which one can throw his whole heart 
and soul, knowing that in its service he becomes a 
co-worker with God himself, and all the true hearted 
in heaven and in earth, is of itself a happiness better 
felt than described. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—We have recently purchased a hand lawn- 


| mower, which gives excellent satisfaction. 


—A. Barron has returned from his visit to W. C.; 
and is now superintending the work of improving 
our lawns. 

—The season is about two weeks earlier than 
usual, and farm and horticultural groups are busy 
planting corn and potatoes. Thirty-two pounds of as- 
paragus were cut from the beds yesterday, and as 
much more can be had to-morrow, which will be 
sufficient for a Community meal. 

May 3.—We had a call from a German chemist 
who is practically interested in the production in 
this country, of sugar from the beet. He represent- 
ed this to be a growing interest in some of the 
western states, and that parties are already engaged 
in the production of sugar with good success. He 
thought the domain of the O. C. well adapted to 
the production of the sugar-beet. 


—We have the grateful perfume of the trailing arbu- 
tus in our sitting-rooms, for which we are indebted 
to W. C. friends. They send us bunches of this 
charming evergreen plant every spring, which 
reach us with scarcely any loss of fragrance or 
freshness. We have tried to make this plant grow 
in our Oneida soil, but in vain; it languishes and 
dies for lack of some congenial conditions. 

—A gentleman from Allegany Co. called one day 
this week, and exhibited specimens of new hybrid 
varieties of corn, which were produced by crossing 
pop-corn, sweet corn, etc., with sorghum. No im- 
provement in the quality of the corn is claimed by 
this hybridizing, but simply great increase of pro- 
ductiveness. The specimen stalks had from twelve 
to fifteen ears each ; and a four-fold increase, or two- 
hundred bushels per acre, is promised to those who 
buy and plant these varieties. The O. C. took seed 
enough to plant a small patch of ground. 

—Chignons! We have never had achignon in 
the Community. I say it with pride. I boast of it. 
We have worn the crinoline (with reduced circum- 
ference) in going abroad, choosing to avoid abrupt 
distinction; but never a woman of us has worn the 
chignon, big or little, at home or abroad. Traveling 
recently in the cars we saw the latest style of these 
attachments. They are enormously enlarged since 
last we noticed them. Formerly you could imagine 
they were formed of the natural hair, but now they 
represent an impossible exuberance; you are sure 
they are tied on, and your sense of what is sweet 
and wholesome instinctively revolts. You think 
how heavy they must be. They are hollow, no 
doubt; still they must be heating and burdensome, 
worn all day. Head-achy girls must be glad when 
sleeping time comes. Do they wear the chignon to 
breakfast ? Does it belong to the forenoon dishabille ; 
or is it such an open sham that girls put it on and 
off to suit occasions? Once the monstrovs hoop 
was woman’s incubus; now the chignon is her 
strait-jacket, forbidding her right of motion. It 
must be tied on with painful tightness, or else every 
motion be studied to keep it from falling’ oft. The 
frizzle, or as we should say frowziness, of the natural 
hair which shows on the forehead and about the ears, 
is an ingenious cover, we suppose, to the string or 
machinery whatever it is, by which the chignon is 
bound to the head. We say it with pride again that 
we never saw one of these things off from the head, 





and have no idea what is in them or how they are 
attached. R. 


—May day. Our Mr.-Ellis came from Old Eng- 
land. He was born and passed his youth mid the 
beautiful landscapes and richly cultivated gardens 
of Kent. He brought with him the English love of 
flowers and birds. It was he who decorated our 
lawn with rustic seats and arbors fashioned out of 
fantastic cedar crooks from the swamp. He planted 
and still prunes the Ivy, the Honeysuckle, and the 
Wistaria vines, and the beautiful creepers which 
hang on the walls and cover the rustic trellises with 
graceful foliage. The remotest corners of our do- 
main show touches of his hand. If you finda bench 
under some wide-spreading tree, or a little foot-path- 
leading to some sheltered nook, or steps cut in the 
turf down some woody bank, you may be sure that 
Mr. Ellis has been there. 


He is quite as enthusiastic a lover of children as 
he is of birds and flowers. Every pleasant Sunday 
afternoon he takes a dozen or fifteen of thema 
long walk in the woods, and they come home with 
handfuls of wild flowers, and their pockets full of 
acorns and the little scarlet boxberries. 


He knows too all the rustic sports of “ merrie 
England” by heart. This year as May day fell on 
Sunday, and, for a rarity in this climate, was as 
lovely a day as Tennyson himself could desire, he 
took the children as usual to the woods. They re- 
turned with aprons full of flowers, and Mr. Ellis 
had a tall, slender cedar which he planted on the 
lawn west of the garden for a May-pole. The pole 
was decked with boughs and wreaths, and then 
came the ceremony of choosing the May Queen. 
The choice fell on a little curly-haired damsel of six 
years, perhaps because her name was May. She 
was duly crowned and throned under her leafy can- 
opy at the foot of the pole. Then the other children 
with Mr. Ellis as master of ceremonies formed a 
circle and sang and danced around her. 


While the children revived a romantic English 
custom of the “ olden time,” a little way from them 
a company of both sexes celebrated “ the May” by 
a purely modern, American, Community “ bee” for 
uncovering rose bushes and raking flower beds. 
Judging between the new and the old, the past and 
the present, we thought the new the best because 
it combined the practical with the poetical—out-door 
pleasure with useful work. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS.* 


R. GALTON is one of the brilliant circle of 

English scientists composed of Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Hooker, Huxley, Tyndall, Lyell, Herbert Spen- 
cer and others, and who are the advance-guard 
of science in our day. His book should be in the 
hands of every one who is watching for the next 
great social revolution ; for it touches a subject with 
which this country and England are inwardly fer- 
menting. We will not attempt a formal discussion 
of the issues presented by this book, which would 
be to go over the whole ground of Stirpiculture, but 
will merely give some specimens for the benefit of 
those readers of the CrrcuLAR who cun not afford 
to purchase it. He opens his subject thus: 

“T propose to show in this book that a man’s nat- 
ural abilities are derived by inheritance, under ex- 
actly the same limitations as are the form and physi- 
cal features of the whole organic world. Conse- 
quently, as it is easy, notwithstanding those 
limitations, to obtain by careful selection a perma- 
nent breed of dogs or horses gifted with peculiar 
powers of running or of doing anything else, so it 
would be quite practicable to produce a highly gifted 
race of men by judicious marriages during several 
consecutive generations. I shall show that social 
agencies of an ordinary character, whose influences 
are little suspected, are at this moment working to- 
wards the degradation of human nature, and that 
others are working towards itsimprovement. I con- 
clude that each generation has enormous power over 
the natural gifts of those that follow, and maintain 
that it isa duty we owe to humanity to investigate 
the range of that power, and to exercise it in a way 
that, without being unwise towards ourselves, shall 


*HEREDITARY Genius: an inquiry into its laws and conseiyuen- 
ces, Francis Galton, F.R.S. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1879. . 
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be most advantageous to future inhabitants of the 
” 


earth. 

The method which Galton pursues in demonstrat- 
ing his theory is mathematical and highly analytic ; 
not easily abridged. He begins by defining his use 
of the terms eminent and illustrious, and discusses 
the doctrine of chances or of “deviations from an 
average,” which governs, he says, not only the dis- 
tribution of genius in any given race, but also the 
occurence of those cases verging on imbecility with- 
out disease, which are found in every society, and 
which closely correspond, both in number and degree 
of deviation from the general average, with their 
more fortunate brothers who are endowed with the 
gifts of genius. Thus, if you measure the height ofa 
large number of men, an army for instance, or shoot 
a large number of shots at atarget, you will find a 
place of average which will contain the great bulk 
of the heights or shots. Those which vary above or 
below will gradually thin out, until finally the one 
highest or lowest may be at double the distance of 
the one next to it from the line of general average. 
It is thus with the gifts of genius. Eminent men 
vary in ability much more among themselves than 
do the common class. 

This somewhat astonishing result, seems at the 
first glance to argue that genius is the result of 
chance; not of inheritance. But Galton ingeniously 
turns it in favor of his theory by showing that it 
throws into bolder relief the indisputable fact that 
ability of high order appertains to certain strains of 
blood. Men of genius, who so dazzlingly outshine 
their fellows, should, if chance alone governed their 
origin, almost never be even distantly related ; for as 
they are men picked from among millions, the 
chance of their being related would be only one 
among many thousands, whereas, as Galton proceeds 
to prove, great men are not only often related, but 
there are oftener three or more illustrious names in 
blood relationship to each other, than of only two 
ina family. Thus, although the law of deviations 
from an average, governs the distribution of genius 
in the great scale, the chance which produces a cer- 
tain number of eminent men, roots back in a pre- 
vious and greater chance which introduced the 
superior strain of blood. 

Of the comparative fixity of traits which are inher- 
ited, and indeed of the entire combination of traits 
which make up character, he writes as follows: 

“T have no patience with the hypothesis occasion- 
ally expressed, and often implied, especially in tales 
written to-teach children to be good, that babies are 
born pretty much alike, and that the sole agencies in 
creating differences between boy and boy, and man 
and man, are steady application and moral effort. It 
isin the most unqualified manner that I object to 
pretentions of natural equality. The experiences of 
the nursery, the school, the University, and of pro- 
fessional careers, are a chain of proofs to the con- 
trary. I acknowledge freely the great power of ed- 
ucation and social influences in developing the 
active powers of the mind, just as I acknowledge 
the effect of use in developing the muscles of a 
blacksmith’s arm, and no further. Let the black- 
smith labor as he will, he will find there are certain 
feats beyond his power that are well within the 
strength of a man of herculean make, even although 
the latter may have led a sedentary life. Some 
years ago, the Highlanders held a grand gathering 
in Holland Park, where they challenged all England 
to compete with them in their games of strength. 
The challenge was accepted, and the well-trained 
men of the hills were beaten in the foot-race by a 
youth who was stated to be a pure Cockney, the 
clerk of a London banker. ; 

Everybody who has trained himself to physical 
exercises discovers the extent of his muscular pow- 
ers to anicety. When he begins to walk, to row, to 
use the dumb bells, or to run, he finds to his great 
delight that his thews strengthen, and his endurance 
of fatigue increases day after day. So long as he is 
@ novice, he perhaps flatters himself there is hardly 
an assignable limit to the education of his muscles ; 
but the daily gain is soon discovered to diminish, 
and .at last it vanishes altogether. His maxithum 
performance becomes a rigidly determinate quantity. 
He learns to an inch, how high or how far he can 
jump, when he has attained the highest state of 
training. He learns to half a pound, the force he 
can exert on the dynamometer, by compressing it. 
He can Strike a blow against the machine used to 
measure impact, and drive its index to a certain 
graduation, but no further. So it is in running, in 
Towing, in walking, and in every other form of 


physical exertion. There is a definite limit to the 


muscular powers of every man, which he can not by 
any education or exertion overpass. 

“This is precisely analogous to the experience 
that every student has had of the working of his 
mental powers. The eager boy, when he first 
to school and confronts intellectual difficulties, is as- 
tonished at his progress. He glories in his newly- 
developed mental grip and .growing capacity for 
application, and, it may be, fondly believes it to be 
within his reach to become one of the heroes who 
have left their mark upon the history of the world. 
The years go by; he competes in the examinations 
of school and college, over and over again with his 
fellows, and soon finds his place among thém. He 
knows he can beat such and such of his competitors ; 
that there are some with whom he runs on equal 
terms, and others whose intellectual feats he can not 
even approach. Probably his vanity still continues 
to tempt him, by whispering in a new strain. It 
tells him that classics, mathematics, and other sub- 
jects taught in universities, are mere scholastic spe- 
cialties, and no testof the more valuable intellectual 
powers. It reminds him of numerous instances of 
persons who had been unsuccessful in the compe- 
titions of youth, but who had shown powers in after- 
life that made them the foremost men of their age. 
Accordingly, with newly furbished hopes, and with 
all the ambition of twenty-two years of age, he 
leaves his University and enters a larger field of com- 
petition. The same kind of experience awaits him 
bere that he has already gone through. Opportu- 
nities occur—they occur to every man—and he finds 
himse]fincapable of grasping them. He tries, and is 
tried in many things. In a few years more, unless 
he is incurably blinded by self-conceit, he learns pre- 
cisely of what performances he is capable, and what 
other enterprises lie beyond his compass. When he 
reaches mature life, he is confident only within cer- 
tain limits, and knows, or ought to know, himself 
just as he is probably judged of by the world, with 
all his unmistakable weakness and all his undeni- 
able strength. He is no longer tormented into hope- 
less efforts by the fallacious promptings of overween- 
ing vanity, but he limits his undertakings to matters 
below the level of his reach, and finds true moral 
repose in an honest conviction that he is engaged in 
as much good work as his nature has rendered him 
capable of performing.” 

This doctrine, although pernicious if allowed to lead 
to discouragement, is undoubtedly true. Permanent 
improvement only takes effect in blood. All great 
men, even Jesus Christ, are the results of ages of 
stirpiculture. We may be cheered by results already 
attained to reach higher even if we are only 
passing links in the chain of improvement. 

We will close for this week with the following 
extracts which show the unhesitating reliance he 
places upon the power of blood : 

“ By natural ability, I mean those qualities of in- 
tellect and disposition, which urge and qualify a 
man to perform acts that lead to reputation. I do 
not mean capacity without zeal, nor zeal without 
capacity, nor even acombination of both of them, 
without an adequate power of doing a great deal of 
very laborious work. But I mean a nature which, 
when left to itself, will, urged by an inherent stimulus, 
climb the path that leads to eminence, and has 
strength to reach the summit—one which, if hin- 
dered or thwarted, will fret and strive until the hin- 
derance is overcome, and it is again free to follow 
its labor-loving instinct. It is almost a contradiction 
in terms, to doubt that such men will generally 
become eminent. On the other hand, there is plenty 
of evidence in this volume, to show that few have 
won high reputations, without possessing these pecu- 
liar gifts. It follows that the men who achieve 
eminence, and those who are naturally capable, are, 
to a large extent, identical. 

“The particular meaning in which 1 employ the 
word ability, does not restrict my argument from a 
wider application ; for, if I succeed in showing—as I 
undoubtedly shall do—that the concrete triple event, 
of ability combined with zeal and with capacity for 
hard labor, is inherited, much more will there be 
justification for believing that any one of its three 
elements, whether it be ability, or zeal, or capacity 
for labor, is similarly a gift of inheritance. 

“T believe, and shall do my best to show, that, if 
the ‘eminent’ men of any period, had been change- 
lings when babies, a very fair proportion of those 
who survived and retained their health up to fifty 
years of age, would, notwithstanding their altered 
circumstances, have equally risen to eminence. 
Thus—to take a strong case—it is incredible that any 
combination of circumstances, could have repressed 
Lord Brougham to the level of undistinguished me- 
diocrity. * * * 

“Tf a man is gifted with vast intellectual ability ; 
eagerness to work, and power of working, I cannot 
comprehend how such a man should be repressed. 
The world is always tormented with difficulties 
waiting to be solved—struggling with ideas and feel- 
ings, to which it can give no adequate expression. 





If, then, there exists a man capable of solving those 


difficulties, or giving a voice to those pent-up feelings, 
he is sure to be welcomed with universal acclama- 
tion. We may almost say that he has only to put 
his pen to paper, and the thing is done. Iam here 


goes | speaking of the first-class men—prodigies—one in a 


million, or one in ten millions. * * * 

“People seem to have the idea that the way to 
eminence is one of great self-denial, from which 
there are hourly temptations to diverge: in which a 
man can be kept in his boyhood, only by a school- 
master’s severity ora parent’s incessant watchfulness, 
and in after life by the attractions of fortunate 
friendships and other favorable circumstances, It is 
true enough of the great majority of men, but it is 
simply not true of the generality of those who have 
gained great reputations. Such men, biographies 
show to be haunted and driven by an incessant in- 
stinctive craving for intellectual work. If forcibly 
withdrawn from the path that leads towards emi- 
nence, they will find their way back to it, as surely 
as a lover to his mistress. They do not work for the- 
sake of eminence, but to satisfy a natural craving 
for brain work, just as athletes can not endure re- 
pose on account of their muscular irritability, which 
insists upon exercise. It is very unlikely that any 
conjunction of circumstances, should supply a stim- 
ulus to brain work, commensurate with what these 


.men carry in their own constitutions. The action 


of external stimuli must be uncertain and intermit- 
tent, owing to their very nature; the disposition 
abides. It keeps u» man ever employed—now 
wrestling with his difficulties, now brooding over 
his immature ideas—and renders him a quick and 
eager listener to innumerable, almost inaudible 
teachings, that others less keenly on the watch, are 
sure to miss) * * * 

“}tis a mere accident if a man is placed in his 
youth in the profession for which he has the most 
special vocation. It will consequently be remarked 
in my short biographical notices, that the most illus- 
trious men have frequently broken loose from the 
life prescribed by their parents, and followed, care- 
less of cost, the paramount dictation of their own 
natures: in short, they educate themselves. D’Al- 
embert is a striking instance of this kind of self- 
reliance. He was a foundling (afterwards shown to 
be well bred as respects ability), and put ovt to 
nurse as a pauper baby, to the wife of a poor gla- 
zier. The child’s indomitable tendency to the 
higher studies, could not be repressed by his foster- 
mother’s ridicule and dissuasion, nor by the taunts 
of his schoolfellows, nor by the discouragements of 
his schoolmaster, who was incapable of appreciating 
him, nor even by the reiterated deep disappoint- 
ment of finding that his ideas, which he knew to be 
original, were not novel, but long previously discov- 
ered by others. Of course, we should expect a boy 
of this kind, to undergo ten or more years of appar- 
ently hopeless strife, but we should 7 expect 
him to succeed at Jast; and D’Alembert did succeed 
in attaining the first rank of celebrity, by the time 
he was twenty-four. The reader has only to turn 
over the pages of my book, to find abundant instan- 
ces of this emergence from obscurity, in spite of the 
utmost discouragement in early youth. 


“A prodigal nature commonly so prolongs the 
period when a man’s receptive faculties are at their 
keenest, that a — education in youth, is readily 
repaired in ‘after life. The education of Watt, the 
great mechanician, was of a merely elementary 
character. During his youth and manhood he was 
engrossed with mechanical specialities. It was not 
till he became advanced in years, that he had leis- 
ure to educate himself, and yet by the time he was 
an old man, he had become singularly well-read 
and widely and aécurately informed. The scholar 
who, in the eyes of his contemporaries and immedi- 
ate successors, made one of the greatest reputations, 
as such, that any man has ever made, was Julius 
Cesar Scaliger. His youth was, I believe, entirely 
unlettered. He was in the army until he was twen- 
ty-nine, and then he led a vagrant professional life, 
trying every thing and sticking to nothing. At 
length he fixed himself upon Greek. His first pub- 
lications were at the age of forty-seven, and between 
that time and the period of a somewhat early death, 
he earned his remarkable reputation, only exceeded 
by that of his son. Boyhood and youth—the period 
between fifteen and twenty-two years of age, which 
afford to the vast majority of men, the only period 
for the acquirement of intellectual facts and habits— 
are just seven years—neither more nor less important 
than other years—in the lives of men of the highest 
order. People are too apt to complain of their im- 
perfect education, insinuating that they would have 
done great things if they had been more fortunately 
cireumstanced in youth. But if their power of 
learning is materially diminished by the time they 
have discovered their want of knowledge, it is very 
probable that their abilities are not of a very high 
description, and that, however well they might have 
been educated, they would have succeeded but little 
better. - : 

“ Even if a man be long unconscious of his pow- 
ers, an opportunity is sure to occur—they occur 
over and over again to every man—that will dis- 





cover them. He will then soon make up for past 
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arrears, and outstrip competitors with very many 
years’ start, in the race of life. There is an obvious 
analogy between the man of brains and the man of 
muscle, in the unmistakable way in which they 
may discover and assert their claims to superiority 
over less gifted, but far better educated, compet- 
itors. An average sailor climbs rigging, and an av- 
erage Alpine guide scrambles along cliffs, with a 
facility that seems like magic to a man who has 
been reared away from ships and mountains. But if 
he have extraordinary gifts, a very little trial will 
reveal them, and he will rapidly make up for his ar- 
rears of education. A born gymnast would soon, in 
his turn, astonish the sailors by his feats. Before 
the voyage was half over, he would outrun them 
like an escaped monkey. I have witnessed an in- 
stance of this myself. Every summer it happens 
that some young English tourist who had never pre- 
viously planted his foot on crag or ice, succeeds in 
Alpine work to a marvelous degree.” 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for May has, under the ti- 
tle of our history of American Socialisms, a long ar- 
ticle by Lyman Abbott, which can hardly be called 
a notice of the book, but is an able and interesting 
epitome of its contents, concluding, we are sorry to 
say, with the usual discharge of bad smelling gas 
about the O. C. It is so very long—more than sev- 
en large Magazine pages—that we shall have to print 
it by installments, 


[From Lippincoti’s Magazine.] 

History oF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS, BY JOHN Hum- 
pHrey Norges. To most persons the terms Social- 
ism, Communism, Owenism, and Fourierism, are at 
once connected with those of infidelity and free-love, 
and the whole set down asa scheme of designing 
men to secure the property of their neighbors with- 
out the necessity of labor, or the pleasures of the 
voluptuary without the responsibilities of marriage. 
It is, however, certainly true that the Socialistic 
movement in the heyday of its prosperity included 
among its adherents some men of large wealth, 
some of the foremost, if not the soundest and the best 
minds upon the continent, some of the purest and 
best men of the Church, some of the profoundest 
thinkers in philosophy; and in many of its phases 
was built upon asincere, however mistaken, con- 
ception of religious duty. In not a few of the Social- 
istic organizations the family was guarded with the 
utmost jealousy. In some, the rights of private 
property were carefully mantained. In many, there 
was an unmistakably honest and sincere endeavor to 
realize in organization those precepts of Christ 
which were intended only to be realized in‘a certain 
indescribable and subtile spirit pervading present 
organizations. It is a curious fact that most of the 
best and purest associations were but short-lived, 
while that one possesses the greatest apparent pros- 
perity which most openly violates both the instincts 
and the conscience of mankind. 

Twice during the present century this Socialistic 
fever swept across the land. Each time the vision 
of an Utopia close at hand stirred the hearts and 
enkindled the aspirations of the nation. Each time, 
curiously enough, it proved most contagious among 
two very opposite classes—the noblest and the 
meanest, the purest and the basest, the most 
aspiring, and the most utterly and _ hopelessly 
ignoble. The prime movers in each movement 
were full of hope in the outset. An end was 
to be put to poverty; war was to be no 
more; the rivalries and contentions of business 
were to give way to a spirit of universal peace and 
love, which was to usher in the millennial day. The 
age and the place were auspicious. The Old World 
had tried the old social forms, and tired of them. 
The New World was a wilderness where the seed 
of foreign philanthropists might be planted and 
ripened in actual organization without let or 
hindrance. Scores of communities were started, 
differing in detail from one another, but all pos- 
sessing certain great family resemblances. Colo- 
nies were planted ; families were huddled together 
under one roof or grouped in one farm; sects, 
churches, dogmas, creeds, were abolished. There 
was to be but one creed—love; but one Church— 
the brotherhood of man; but one family—the 
Socialistic community. Labor was equalized: the 
brain and the muscle shared the products of toil 
equally: for though the latter contributed the most, 
the former was the most alluring and intrinsically 
attractive. The merchant and the minister worked 
side by side with the yeoman atthe plough. The law- 
yer’s occupation was gone, the physician’s nearly so; 
for the era of disputes was to be for ever ended, and 
Disease was to relinquish his long reign when once 
the laws of health were studied and observed, not 
merely by individuals, but by entire communities. 
Poets, philosophers, artists, clergymen, statesmen, 


artisans, farmers, day-laborers, mingled in a common 
association, in which there was alluwed neither caste, 
class nor privilege. Hundreds of enthusiastic con- 
verts joined these Socialistic communities, putting in- 
to them not only all their means, but their best hopes 
and energies. Thousands of dollars were invested 
in the purchase of farms and the erection of build- 
ings. Failure in one enterprise did nothing to daunt 
or to prevent the repetition of the experiment in 
other places and under other circumstances. Wealth 
is conservative, but even wealth was, in some measure, 
enlisted in the movement. Men of marked execu- 
tive genius officered it, and sustained by their per- 
sonal presence organizations which perished when 
they left. Some of the most brilliant Wtlerateurs of 
the nation lent to this movement their influence, and 
look back to-day upon this period of enthusiasm 
with no other regret than that which maturity 
always experiences in the hour when it is rudely 
awakened from the pleasant dreams of its youth. 
The columns of the Tribune, then rising into its 
present influential position, were opened to the 
advocates of the movement: its editor-in-chief was 
in active sympathy with it. Socialism had, too, 
journal after journal of its own, generally con- 
ducted with signal ability, and sustained by the men 
who have given to other and more genera] literature 
its American characteristics. Horace Greeley, then 
one of the foremost editors of America; Dr. Chan- 
ning, one of its foremost pulpit orators; Hosea 
Ballou, the apostle, and (one almost might say) the 
founder of Universalism in America; Margaret 
Fuller, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, George Ripley, 
Charles A. Dana, George William Curtis, Parke 
Godwin, T. W. Higginson, Henry James, Francis 
G. Shaw—were among the foremost in carrying on 
the movement, or in contributing by their pens to 
secure for it a favorable reception. Frederick H. 
Hedge, James Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, 
Edward Giles, were among the contributors to its 
official representative journals. It is needless to say 
that these men were no advocates of “free-love;” 
they were not “infidels.” Sovialism was to them 
a grand ideal. Their pictures even now, though 
read in the light of actual disappointment and dis- 
aster, enkindle the imagination, and fan to a momen- 
tary flame the dying embers of a hopeless enthu- 
siasm. They turned from the social life of the past, 
disgusted by its strifes, its jealousies, its hates, its 
inequitable system of rewards and punishments: 
they descried a future in which the love, the trust, 
the mutual confidence and esteem of the family 
would pervade the community. It was fancied that 
mankind could be made one by being brought 
under one roof-tree; that heart-burnings could be 
prevented by eating in a common dining-room and 
having acommon purse; and that society could be 
renovated by changing its organization. It is only 
by bitter experience that the lesson has been taught 
that society never can be any better than the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed. 

Socialism, to the mere superficial reader of the 
past, appears to have been a complete failure. So 
far as it proposed a change in the organization of 
society, so far as it proposed to recast business and 
social life in new moulds, it was so. Of all the 
“ phalanxes” and “ communities” and “ farms” and 
“homes” which were established, scarcely one re- 
mains. The few lingering ruins of the movement 
which still survive depend either upon the influence 
of a single strong man, upon a spirit of religious 
fanaticism, upon the coherent power of unbridled 
lust, or upon the three singularly combined. But, 
though the organizations have died, the movement 
has left its impress on the American character and 
on American institutions. It is to be seen in our 
social life, in our business organizations, in our leg- 
islation. Nowhere else are men so gregarious; no- 
where do they so herd in flocks and companies; no- 
where are great hotels and public dining halls so 
popular; nowhere else is boarding so acceptable a 
substitute for the true home. Even in the seem- 
ingly gregarious life of Paris there is more individu- 
ality. You live with others, but you do not herd with 
them. Nowhere else is the principle of business 
association carried to such an extent. Nowhere 
else, we believe, are there general laws under which 
any who choose can organize as a body corporate 
without applying to the legislature for a charter, as 
they can, for example, in New York State. Nowhere 
else are corporations so common and applied to so 
many uses; and a corporation is only a Fourieristic 
association for a specificend. They take the place of 
private enterprise on the one hand—they usurp on 
the other the functions awarded to government in 
other lands. Do we want to lay out a road, tu 
build dwelling-houses, to establish a village, to put 
up a factory, to start a newspaper? We call a meet- 
ing, subscribe for stock, organize a company and 
obtain a charter. Or is it benevolence and humanity, 
rather than a prospect of profit, which attract us? 
Our libraries are joint-stock companies, and our very 
churches religious corporations. If we want to 
look after the health of our army, the religious con- 
dition of our sailors and soldiers, or even the intelli- 
gence and moral wants of the freedmen, the first 





thing to do is to organize a commission. Nor least 


important—we do not now consider its moral effect— 
among the heirlooms which the Socialistic movement 
has left to America, is the conception of 

and divorce, which may be fairly called American, 
despite the protest of many in the pulpit and the 
press, since it is grafted upon our legislation, and 
bids fair to become a most vigorous and flourishing 
growth, at least in some of our Western States. 

Whoever, therefore, would understand the Ameri- 
can character and history, can not afford to pass the 
Socialistic movement by in ignorance, however 
little respect he may have for the Socialistic organi- 
zations. , 

This movement has appeared, as we have said, 
twice in this country, under different auspices, 
inspired by somewhat different purposes, and assum- 
ing quite different types. The first, in 1825, the 
offspring of Robert Owen, was an importation from 
Scotland. The second, in 1842, the child of Fourier 
and St. Simon, was a creation of French pbhi- 
losophy. 

Robert Owen was a large, wealthy and successful 
manufacturer in Scotland, on the banks of the Clyde. 
Oppressed by a consideration of the condition of the 
laboring classes, he made their wants a study—their 
amelioration, socially and intellectually, a life-work. 
His cotton factory vecame, under his executive 
management, the center of a little community. His 
work-people, who numbered between two and three 
thousand, constituted a considerable village. Houses 
of a convenient and tasteful structure were con- 
structed for them. Stores were opened where a 
credit system was established and reasonable prices 
were maintained. A common kitchen and refectory 
for the unmarried workmen was provided. An 
infirmary was founded, but so excellent were the pro- 
visions which Mr. Owen made for the health of his 
people that it was but little used. Schools were 
established for the children. A regular time sched- 
ule for the whole village was marked out. In it time 
was allotted, with military precision, for work, for 
classes, for meals, for sleep, for recreation, and even 
for devotions. New Lanark became far-famed. Stu- 
dents of social science from all over the kingdom 
and from the Continent came to see it. Mr. Owen 
became more and more interested in his schemes for 
the social improvement of the working classes. To 
the wisdom of those schemes he attributed the suc- 
cess of New Lanark, which was really due to his 
own personal influence, rare executive genius and 
self-sacrificing generosity. At one time an embargo 
stopped his business. He continued the wages of 
his men, actually paying out thirty-five thousand 
dollars in four months to workmen who had nothing 
to do but to oil the machinery and keep itclean. Ex- 
cellent! But if he had not happened to have 
thirty-five thousand dollars, what would have be- 
come of New Lanark? What must become of any 
social scheme which is not self-supporting, but 
depends in the day of trial, on the generosity of 
some single capitalist? Just what became of 
New Lanark when Robert Owen left it. Not a 
trace of its peculiar features has survived the de- 
parture of its projector. 

Its transient success, however, intoxicated him. 
For a time he was féted and caressed by nobility 
and clergy. He - “"" himself called to the 
office of a reformer. In an evil day he began to 
write and publish. His avowal of Communistic 
doctrines, of an abosolute equality of all rights and 
duties, and the abolition of all inferiority, even of 
intellect and capital, turned the public sentiment of 
the community against him. Of course he did not 
lack converts. Such a doctrine never does. They were 
not, however, of a character to add to the influence 
or the reputation of his cause. His peculiar re- 
ligious views increased the seeming popularity but 
real weakness of his waning philosophy. He taught 
that man was wholly the creature of circumstances, 
and hence that society was to blame for the sins 
of the individual, rather than .the individual for 
the sins of society. Reformation must begin, ac- 
cording to his doctrine, at the branch, not at the 
root. Society disavowed him. He became more and 
more an iconoclast. He resolved to shake the dust 
from off his feet as a testimony against his native 
land, and turn to the New World. Scotland, with 
its stereotyped institutions, its fixed opinions, its con- 
servative religious dogmas, was no place for his 
social millennium. He would find a home for it in 
the wilderness, where absolute freedom would give 
full scope to its development. 

It was just at this juncture that he fell in with an 
agent of the Rappites, a religious Community which 
had emigrated from Pennsylvania to Indiana, and 
had established a manufacturing and agricultural 
village there, but who now desired to sell it and re- 
turn i a body to their old home. This was just 
the opening. The land was fertile; the State was 
new ; society was yet unformed; the village was 
already built; houses, mills, factories, stores, every- 
thing ready for occupancy. Men only were wanted. 
But are not men wholly dependent upon their cir- 
cumstances? Light, air, food, comfortable and well- 
ordered houses—these make virtue. So the village 
was bought for one hundred and fifty thousand 





dollars. A public proclamation was issued inviting 
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“ the industrious and well-disposed of all nations” 


to take ion of the promised land; and the 
foundation of New Harmony was laid. 

The social experiment could not have begun 
under more favorable auspices, nor have met with a 
more untimely end. It lasted not quite three years, 
its history was one of perpetual contention. hen 
Mr. Owen was personally on the ground, his own 
strong will maintained some semblance of order and 
prosperity: when he was away, the Community fell 
a prey to idleness, shiftlessness, intemperance and 
bitter quarrels. It was formally organized in April, 
1825. In June, 1827, it was as formally disbanded. 
The only thing which remains at New Harmony as 
an historical witness to Robert Owen’s social’ ex- 
periment is the intense and bitter disgust of its 

ple toward Socialism in all its shapes and forms. 
The only legitimate child it produced was the little 
village of “Modern Times,” founded by a sect which 
declared itself devoted to “ Individual Sovereignty,” 
and which scouted all forms of legal or social 
organization. 

. Owen’s failure, however, did nothing to dis- 
courage him. To the day of his death, in 1858, he 
was a diligent though wholly unsuccessful propa- 
gandist. At seventy-five he was as full of his 
chimera as at forty. Six times after he was fifty, 
twice after he was seventy, he crossed the Atlantic 
and back in the service of Communism. His 
disciples shared his pertinacious faith. New Har- 
mony was followed by similar communities in Indi- 
ana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee— 
eleven in all. The longest-lived did not last any 
longer than that at New Harmony. The average 
duration of life was from a year to a year and a half. 
The entire movement inaugurated in 1825 had spent 
its force, and died like a wave of the sea upon the 
beach, in 1828. Fanny Wright’s famous lecturing 
tour in the latter part of that year was the last echo 
of this Socialistic tide, which promised so much and 
achieved so little —To be Concluded next week. 


Here is a notice that is remarkable for two things, 
viz.: 1, it does not go off into irrelevant abuse of 
the O. C. and J. H. N.; and 2, its final encomium 
on the mechanical execution of the book, coming as 
it does from the head-quarters of the best American 
printing, is the highest possible testimonial to the 
skill of our Wallingford artists. 


[From the Mirror of Typography.] 

One of the most remarkabie and entertaining 
books with which we have had the fortune to meet, 
is the recently published work of the somewhat 
celebrated John Humphrey Noyes, the eminent 
socialistic scholar, and founder of the Oneida Com- 
munity, probably the most successful society ever 
founded. 

The lack of information in regard to the rapid 
propagation of exclusive sects or communities in 
this country, with their peculiar doctrines or tenets, 
has created a void in our literature which this book 
admirably fills. 

To write acomplete history of Sucialism, from the 
formation of the first society, in 1745, to the present 
time, would be utterly ee as it would prove 
too voluminous. But Mr. Noyes has, with great 
judgment and skill, so arranged his work that every 
socialistic movement is chronicled, while only those 
experiments are treated of at length which have 
proved of importance, and of which the intelligent 
public demand information. 


The object, apparently, with the author of this 
work, has been to give a thoroughly unbiased 
history. Yet, coming as it does from one who is the 
founder of an exclusive order, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he has not had some ulterior object in 
view toward the propagation of his own peculiar 
ideas relative to the advancement of the human 
race ; yet, in the work in question there is not any- 
thing that would lead us to believe such an effect 
was aimed at. The Community which he fashioned 
receives especial attention at his hands. The doc- 
trines of the sect are given in a condensed form; but 
there is not a line in the whole description ot his 
own people that is not worthy to be perused by any 
enlightened reader, it matters not how antagonistic 
his views may be to those of the author. 

For the lover of pure English literature this 
work has many charms; the style of the author is 
so simple and chaste that the reader glides along 
with him without wearying. He invests each sub- 
ject with an interest that molded by other hands 
would prove tedious. Thus we find ourselves 
wondering at the perseverance of Robert Owen and 
his intellectual son, in the face of adversity and with 

ruins of “New Harmony” staring them in the 
face; now looking in upon the intellectual giants 
that formed the Brook Farm Community ; and again, 
feeling amused at the description of the Shaker 
society. The interest never lags. 


This work, aside from its literary excellence, has 
beauties that appeal very strongly to our pride as 
Printers. We refer to its very fine typographical 
appearance, We have, in our own way, worked 


have gradually come up step by step until we be- 
gan to feel that we had nearly reached the top; but 
when we consider by whom the workmanship of 
this volume was executed, and the short time they 
have been at the work, we suffer by the comparison. 
By printers this book we are speaking of should be 
bought, read, and kept as a curiosity. The com- 
positors who set the type for it were young girls, 
members ot the Community, who had but a good 
education and the advice of only one, a printer in 
membership in the Community, to lead them. The 

roof-reading was done by Mr. Noyes himself. 
Prhe paging was done by H. A. N. otherwise called 
“Mother Noyes.”] The presswork was done upon a 
Campbell cylinder press, by an amateur. pressman, 
who two years ago probably had never seen one. 
Yet the work was executed in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. The matter is spaced and punc- 
tuated in a thoroughly artistic manner, and the press- 
work is a marvel of excellence, so much so that we 
shall keep it as a specimen of amateur skill that ex- 
perts may find difficult to excel. 


THE DRESS QUESTION. 


THE Evening Post of April 29 gives up nearly a 
whole column to sensible, spicy letters from women 
protesting against the threatened return of the fash- 
ion of long, trailing dresses. The following short 
note from a bachelor to the Post, contains the truth 
in a nut-shell : 

“ Apropos ot the threatened revival of trailing 


dresses for street costume, allow an old bachelor to 
make the following suggestions : 


“First—That if one-half of the ladies are sensi- 
ble enough to adhere to the present fashion, they 
will look no more ‘odd’ or ‘conspicuous’ than the 
other half. 
“Second—That if not one-half of them are wise 
enough to do so, nor brave enough to resist the des- 
potism of the avaricious and silly of their own sex, 
they can never hope to become great states-women 
or to throw off the yoke of that tyrant man. 
“Third—That short dresses are absolutely essen- 
tial to women’s rights. 
“T wish your fair readers would think this out. 
“A CELIBATE PHILOSOPHER.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—, WN. Y., April 24, 1870 :—I wish to express my 
many thanks, and acknowledge my obligations for 
the weekly visits of the CrncuLAR ; and hope the time 
will soon come when it will arrive daily—acting as 
a“ guide to my feet, and a light to my path,” as 
it certainly has been in the past. I would not part 
with it for all the papersin N. Y. 

Isend five dollars, that you may be able to sustain 
the free list without loss; and hope that many will 
thereby be made to rejoice in the truth. 

E. F. B. 


—, Pa., April 24, 1870:—Almost every week I 
feel like writing you a letter to tell the deep interest 
Ihave in many of the topics presented for thought 
in the columns of your paper. 

In the “ opinions of the press” on the “ History of 
American Socialisms,” I observe a marked difference 
of expression of mind. Those papers which a 
Christian would naturally suppose would be the most 
lenient towards the band of exponents of primitive 
Christianity at O. C., are generally the most adverse 
in their criticisms. As to my part, I believe in 
“proving all things” and “holding fast to those 
which are good.” If this social and codperative ex- 
periment, now in progress at O.C., had never been 
tried, we outsiders might feel very doubtful as to its 
meérits; but as the tree has grown sufficiently old to 
show its quality of fruit, which alladmitis “ good,” 
I can see no reason for rejecting the tree. If the 
tree is good the fruit will be good ; and vice versa, 
if the fruit is good, the tree must be good. 

Where is the Christian church, orthodox or hetero- 
dox, which comes out boldly and earnestly in favor 
of so high astandard of morals as are advocated by 
the Oneida Perfectionists, “ that chastity is preémi- 
nently a masculine virtue,” and that failure in chastity 
should involve men in the same social degradation 
and ruin which follow the loss of virtue among 
women. 

Until those who tremble at the “ terrible and sug- 
gestive fact,” imagined about the O. C’s. social life, 
can show something better than legalized adultery in 





owly at the bottom of the printer's ladder, and 





offshoot, prostitution, they had better remember the 
old adage, that “those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” 

The more I read the CrrcuLar and other O. C. 
publications, the more satisfied I am becoming that 
this is the only true Christian life, and their social 
system the only scientific one. But if I thought 
their doctrines were abhorrent and they were a set of 
religious fanatics, I should uphold them in their ex- 
periment so long asI felt satisfied that they were 
honest and faithful to their theories; for there are 
some questions in the science of reproduction which 
can never be satisfactorily tested outside of the com- 
plex marriage system. 

Longing to see the day when the weekly CrrcuLAR 
shall be converted into a daily, I remain 

Your constant reader, C.F. P., M.D. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 
Easton, Pa., April 24, 1870. 

Dear Frienps:—I reached this place last night 
via the Lehigh Valley R. R., which is, by the way, 
the crookedest railroad I ever saw. It is built 
through, over and under, the roughest territory I have 
seen in along time. Old Connecticut is a prairie 
beside it. 
From above Scranton, to this place (andIdo not 
know how much farther), coal is the word. It is 
coal every-where. Trains of coal here; and trains 
of coal there ; and trains of coal looking nearly a ° 
mile long, are switched off here, and switched off 
there. For a hundred miles or more, above here, 
every other article of transportation has to wait for 
coal. There is either a coal train just going, just 
coming, or off the track. The passenger trains are 
some like the boats on the upper Mississippi; they 
are registered to leave at a certain time, but go when 
they happen to get ready. 
About a week ago, there was quite a serious break 
in the Delaware canal here; and the water pouring 
through this break, just at the junction of the Le- 
high and Delaware rivers, has so changed the cur- 
rent of the latter, that the lumbermen coming down 
the river on their rafts, and knowing nothing of the 
break in the canal, have hed a perilous time in pass- 
ing the railroad bridge which crosses the river at 
this point. Fourteen of the rafts have struck the 
bridge piers within two days, and seven of them are 
piled up against the piers, and “just smashed,” as 
the lumbermen say. No lives have been lost, I 
believe ; and word has been sent up the river, so that 
to-day the rafts are passing in safety, though some of 
them have quite an exciting time in shooting the - 
bridge and the rapids below. 

This is my first trip, as an O. C. agent, for several 
years, and though it seems like new experience, 
every thing so far has gone off quietly and pleasantly. 
It has been with me atime of prayer, andI have 
felt quiet and strong. J. N. N. 





{From the London Grocer.] 
SARDINES. 


Among the articles which swell the exports of 
France, and find a constantly increasing custom in 
our own markets, is the sardine. This little fish, when 
properly cured and steeped in the best olive oil, is 
one of the choicest delicacies that can be procured for 
the table. It is found throughout the Mediterranean 
Sea, all along the coasts of Spain, and more particu- 
larly in the indented bays formed on the promonto- 
ry which projects into the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
province of Brittany, and better known as Cape Fin- 
isterre. The head-quarters of the trade is at Nantes, 
where the best brands are to be met with. The 
curing process is effected by frying the fish in oil 
immediately after it is taken, since it is so-perisha- 
ble as not to bear a journey even to Paris. The 
head is severed from the body by bending the head 
downward, and with it the entrails are taken out with- 
out removing the roe; then, after being fried in the 
olive oil, the fish are placed in tin boxes, and slight- 
ly flavored by the leaves from some fragrant shrub. 
When soldered down these are boiled, to displace 
the air. The sizes of the boxes vary according to 
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twenty to forty fish are contained in those preserved 
for the use of private households, while boxes of a 
much larger size are made for the restaurants in 
Paris. The whole are packed in wooden cases, and 
shipped, with the merchants’ name upon them, to 
every part of the world. * * * 

The fishing and curing are nearly all carried on in 
the province of Brittany, and we find in 1861, when 
the quantities sold abroad were much less than at 
present, that 2,416 boats were engaged, representing 
9,270 tonnage, and manned by 11,242 men. At the 
small port of Concarneau, at the present time there 
are 500 boats daily engaged in the fishery; and, 
reckoning an average of 20,000 sardines for each 
boat, these will bring in all 10,000,000 of sardines at 
the end of the day. This lasts during eight months 
of each year, of which four may be reckoned as 
good and four as moderate. The total of these 100 
days’ good fishing and 100 days’ moderate, when 
summed up, will give us some approximate notion 
of the enormous number taken at one single point 
on the coast. Both the bays of Concarneau and 
Douarnenez are alike favorite resorts for the shoals 
of sardines. In their habits they much resemble the 
herring, while by many they are considered as more 
nearly allied to the anchovy. The fishermen start 
at the early dawn, in their undecked two-masted 
boats, and spread out their nets, which are about 
twenty or thirty yards long, and seven*or eight yards 
wide. By means of corks attached to one side of 
the net it floats in the water like a lady’s veil, and 
remains near the surface. The fishermen then scat- 
ter about handfuls of cods’ roe, which tempts the 
fish from the bottom, and while seizing this bait 
their heads become fastened in the meshes of the 
net, and transfixed at the gills. When the numbers 
are such that the net sinks beneath the surface, then 
the fisherman secures his spoil, and commences the 
same work again and again. 

Besides the skill required in the capture, there ap- 
pears to be a specialty about the mode of preparing 
the sardine in France which makes it superior to any 
other in the world. There is a difference also be- 
tween the best and the inferior exporters. This lies 
in the fact that the former select the fish when in the 
most seasonable condition, cure them immediately, 
and preserve them only in the very best olive oils. 
The inferior kinds are taken from the larger and 
coarser fish, often at a distance from the rendezvous, 
and in that case salted previous to being preserved, 
and then only packed up in common olive, and even 
linseed and other unwholesome descriptions of oil. 
Therefore, although the prices of the best brands 
may be higher, yet those who desire a real dainty, 
delicate fish, and nutritious food besides, will do 
well to select from the brands of the first houses. 
From Italy the exports of preserved fish are consid- 
erable, although the Italian sardine is scarcely known 
in our market. Spain also exports about half a mil- 
lion kilogs of sardines annually, but none of these 
come to England. The fish is either too coarse, or 
has been so indifferently preserved as to have no 
chance with our importers. 


FARADAY’S TITLES. 


Farapay had ninety-five titles and distinctions 
conferred upon him. One of them, namely, that of 
F. R. §., was sought for; all the rest were spon- 
taneous expressions of respect and good-will from 
the societies named ; but, after all, his best title was 
that of a true gentleman. All men spoke well of 
him. Although of humble birth, he never sought 
social distinctions; although born poor, he never 
coveted riches. In this respect he was very different 
from Sir Humphrey Davy, who had vast ambition, 
and was eternally pining after rank. According to 
Sir Wm. Thomson, “ Faraday had great kindness and 
unselfishness of disposition, clearness and singleness 
of purpose, brevity, simplicity, and discreetness, 
sympathy with his audience or his friend, perfect 
natural tact and good taste, thorough culture, and 
an indescribable quality of quickness and life.” 


HAHNEMANN, the founder of the homapathic 
school, was one day consulted by a wealthy English 





lord. The doctor listened patiently to the statement 
which the patient made to him. He then took a 
small vial, opened it, and held it under the lord’s nose. 
“Smell! Well, you are cured!” The lord asked, in 
surprise, ‘“ How much do I owe you?” “ Thousand 
francs,” was the reply. The lord immediately pulled 
out a bank note and held it under the doctor’s nose. 
“Smell! Well, you are paid!” 


Erratum: -In no. 5, page 38 of current volume, 
we acknowledged the addition to our museum of a 
pair of. walrus-tusks, the gift of Mr. J. Canning. It 
should be Mr. J. Cummings of Oneida. 


ITEMS. 


Tue President hus bought a farm at Bladensburg, 
Md., for $20,000. 


Tue Mormons are said to be vigorously arming 
and drilling, to be prepared for an emergency. 

Sixty members of the Union Colony arrived ‘at 
Cheyenne on the first inst., en route to Greeley, the new 
town on the Denver Pacific railroad. . 


THE reduction of the public debt for the month of 
April, is $11,697,793, with a coin balance in the 
treasury, including coin certificates, of $115,525,000. 

A MINIATURE steam propeller, called the ‘‘ City of 
Ragusa,” only twenty-one feet long, commanded by 
Capt. Buckley, is to leave Liverpool for New York 
in a few days. 

A WIDE-SPREAD plot against the life of Napoleon 
III has been discovered. Numerous arrests are be- 
ing made in all quarters. The principal leaders, it 
is said are not yet discovered. 

Tue President and Cabinet are opposed to the ac- 
quisition of Cuba by the United States. The Presi- 
dent would prefer that Cuba, San Domingo, and the 
rest of the West India islands should form an inde- 
pendent confederation. 

THE canal tolls in this State are reduced. The de- 
mand of forwarders, commercial men and boatmen has 
been acceded to. Tolls on all leading articles have been 
reduced fifty per cent. The trial is to be made the 
coming season of cheap tolls. The advocates of the 
reduction argued that business would be sufficiently 


increased to secure the needed revenue at reduced 
rates. 


In the British House of Commons, on Wednesday 
night, May 4th, Mr. Bright presented a petition for 
female suffrage, with 100,000 signers, and moved the 
reading of the Female Suffrage bill. The question 
was debated quite earnestly and ably, and many 
strong points made in favor of female suffrage, 
when the motion prevailed, by yeas 124, nays 91. 
The announcement was received with enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Tue McFarland trial has reached its twenty-second 
day, and the evidence in the case is all taken. 
Among other witnesses, Mark M. Pomeroy, editor 
of the Democrat, Isaac G. Reed Jr., Horace Greeley, 
and Mrs.Calhoun (Mrs. Runkle), have been on the 
stand. Mrs. Calhoun is described as “ very handsome, 
tall, erect, with dark hair and beautiful eyes. Her 
manner is very elegant, and she has an air of perfect 
repose and the highest breeding.” The case of McFar- 
land ranks among the cases celebre, and will take its 
place in the history of American jurisprudence. 

THE 22d of September 1870 is fixed as the date 
of the most important theological gathering that has 
ever been held in the United States. At that time 
many of the most eminent Christian scholars and 
ministers from every civilized nation will assemble 
in New York. They meet as the “ Evangelical 
Alliance,” and the object of their meeting is to pro- 
mote Christian union and strengthen the doctrines of 
Protestant Christianity against Romanism on the one 
hand, and latitudenarianism on the other. The or- 
ganization originated in 1857,in Berlin; and since 
then, three meetings have been held in various cities 
on the continent. President Woolsey of Yale, Presi- 
dent McCosh of Princeton, President Hopkins of 
Williams, Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, Bishop Simp- 
son of Philadelphia, and Henry Ward Beecher, are 
expected to present original papers. 





Ainouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CincvLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. * 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bratz Commv- 
nisM or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hercafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ); also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WatLixerorp Community), WALLINGFORD, CoxN, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to ° 

WALLINGFORD Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM SiN, THE END OF CuRIsTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History oF American SoctaLisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Traprer’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280 pp. 8vo. . Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Matz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents _ 
per dozen, 

Back Votvumes or tae“ Circunar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works ate for sale at the Cincu.ar office. 

Messrs. Travsyer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctaisms, and the 
Traprer’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions fur 
our other publications, 





